f" H A P T E K   V
NEUROSIS l.\ INDUSTRY

AMONG the considerations which led to the promotion of the neurosis
survey was uncertainty as to the psychiatric effects of the war on the
civilian population. From the bombing of our large cities a heavy
crop of psychiatric disorders had been expected. Much had been
heard of such legacies of the last war as shell-shock (so-called), of
conversion hysterias, of anxiety states, of traumatic neuroses and
neurasthenias. It was a source of almost universal surprise that,
throughout the aerial bombardments of the civilian population in
1940 and 1941, very few of these conditions materialized. Yet there
were good reasons for supposing that the manifold stresses of war were
having bad effects. Disquieting reports were heard from various
sources j especially from the many industries concerned with war
production. Absenteeism was becoming a serious problem, wherein
psychological factors were clearly operative. How far, it was asked,
could the limited psychiatric services remaining at the disposal of
the civilian population be internally readjusted so as to mitigate these
stresses ? Representatives of the Ministries of Labour and Supply
took part in the preliminary discussions of the neurosis survey ; they
gave their support and promised assistance. Lists of Industrial
Medical Officers in key industries throughout the country were
furnished, and the approach to these by an investigator was facilitated.

In the first six months of 1943 I made full use of these facilities.
I visited a number of factories in and around the following centres of
industry : London, Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield and
Bristol. I made contact with H.M. Inspectors of Factories, repre-
sentatives of mining and shipping industries and of certain large
corporations, and with various insurance companies. Much help was
given and co-operativeness shown, for which warm thanks are due.

This part of the survey had two main objects. They were to find out
(i) if there had been an increase of neurosis in industry since the war
began, and (ii) if the psychiatric services were adequate. A consider-
able body of miscellaneous information was obtained ; but this was
based on the experiences and views of persons in close contact with
industrial problems rather than on precise figures susceptible of com-
parison and analysis. The latter, as will subsequently emerge, were
impossible in the circumstances to obtain. The inquiry was attended
by many unforeseen difficulties; these became apparent as it proceeded?
and call for some consideration before conclusions are drawn.

Difficulties and limitations of the Inquiry.

1. In drawing np their lists of undertakings and firms which they
tten^bit would provide relevant information, the Ministries of Labour
and Supply ware guided by two considerations: the selection of